molding of half-blocks or quarter-blocks and to the production of 'such face patterns as could be managed by a simple change of face plates. On the other hand every possible mechanical device for increasing the output of blocks was utilized.
The result of this was that although working with a plastic material capable of almost limitless variations in form and texture the block maker succeeded only in producing one of the most rigidly regular and monotonously uniform building units ever put on the market. It is true that he produced a building material which was cheap, in fact, marvelously cheap, but it was one which he could not get specified by architects for the better class of buildings. Concrete blocks found use only in the plainest of wall construction, and here they struggled with brickwork for a place. In many cases the block makers sacrificed quality as well as flexibility of form and size, and thousands of blocks were made that were so porous, ragged and weak that they were dangerous to use. This still further damned the concrete block in the eyes of the architect.
We have spoken as if the conditions set forth were a thing of the past. They are this only in case of the better class of block manufacturers. The original idea that the mission of concrete blocks is chiefly to replace brick as a structural material still prevails with the majority of block makers and of block machine builders. The idea that cheapness is an end in itself is hard to get away from. In visiting recently a number of concrete block buildings under construction the writer was warned in each case that he would not see concrete block work at its best. Why? Forsooth the architect had refused to adapt his design to the standard blocks produced by the machine in use. He had planned his windows so that odd size blocks had to be made to fit the masonry to the window arrangement; he had demanded blocks shallower or deeper than the standard for certain courses where he thought that appearance would be enhanced by the change; he had demanded various face dimensions in order to secure a chosen bond that he considered desirable to the looks of the building; he had done other irregular things too numerous to mention. Wherein was the sin in all this, it may be asked. The blockmaker's answer was that it decreased the output of his machine, it increased the cost of the blocks, it increased the cost of the walls, it made concrete block work far more expensive than brickwork. The sin was that cheapness had been sacrificed.
In justice to the industry, it should be said that these ideas do not prevail with the most progressive and intelligent block manufacturers. They stand ready to execute the architect's plans, and they invite work on this basis. Every block manufacturer who desires to see his product go into building work of the better class must do the same. This means that his standard of attainment